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IHERE may be some Eskimos in the jewelry 

business, though we never met one. But 
we do know of an Eskimo custom that would 
make sense in any jewelry store. 

Up in the Aleutians, the natives have learned 
(the hard way) that over-feasting today almost 
certainly guarantees famine tomorrow. So, when 
seal meat is plentiful, these Eskimos put a por- 
tion aside for the Arctic equivalent of a rainy 
day. (Or a day when seal isn’t so plentiful !) 
Some Eskimos make it into pemmican. Some 
salt it down. Some freeze it. But none try to 
solve the problem of future welfare by eating 
all the seal they can harpoon. 

Right now, it’s time to begin salting down 
some Hamilton Watch sales. 
Itisn’t hard to do. You simply 
insure your future market for 


Makers of the Watch of Railroad Accuracy \ 





Hamilton 





Hamilton Watches by not taking every sale that 
comes your way—justas the Eskimo refrains from 
eating all his seal. For some sales cost too much. 

They cost too much when you stake your repu- 
tation on the performance of an unproved 
imported watch that you have endorsed. If that 
watch fails the customer, he'll remember who 
endorsed it. Profits from untried merchandise 
have wings. They often fly away—taking cus- 
tomers with them. 

Save some of these good prospects for watch 
sales. Salt them away for the day when they will 
be needed more than they are needed now... 
when excess profits may be just a memory. Many 
are willing to wait for a Hamilton—for a 
Hamilton is worth waiting 
for. Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ame Now making accurate war timepieces 
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New 18 Piece : 
Polished Lucite Displays 


Clear as Crystal, with Frosted Edge Effect 


Use this distinctly modern and superbly beautiful display to give new zest 
and sparkle to your holiday windows. The set consists of 18 pieces illustrated 
above. Note that some of the ring displays have black Lucite holders which 
are especially effective for diamonds. The artistically designed earring 
holders have removable bars to facilitate the taking off and putting on of 
merchandise. These genuine polished Lucite displays are as clear trans, 
parent, and lustrous as plate glass. Beautifully designed with frosted edge 
effect, they make jewelry stand out in almost ethereal beauty. Polished 
Lucite is washable and practically unbreakable. 


No. 77313. Complete 18 Piece Display Set $1 5.95 


SWARTCHILD & CO. 


World's Largest Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ Supply House 


29 E. Madison St 1 West 47th St Liggett Bldg Volunteer Life Bld 
CHICAGO 2 NEW YORK 19 DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 


387 Washington St Brisbane Bldg (Colorado Bidg 
BOSTON 8 BUFFALO 3 DENVER | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF UNIQUE IMPORTANCE TO WATCH 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND RETAIL JEWELERS 


~ 


The 1. D. Xo. 10 


iv) @x eve) Ep) 
Water Resistant 
WATCH CASE 


NOW AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Inspired by the enthusiastic acceptance of our Model 
No. 190... . our first 14K Gold Water Resistant Watch 
Case... we are now proud to present a new creation 
in 14K gold . . . Model No. 150, a water-resistant and 
dust-proof Watch Case which includes among its new 
b-Te litle Meo lsMiul leeh-te Muli acelam (elo) ol-to Ml ol-) 4-1 M32 -1a a olel 
iratl olay CoM MO LOM F< -Tul lili -S Mil -Miceleliilelile] Mm Mm OME Iie lilelelgery 
of smart styling and master craftsmanship. Because we 
are actively engaged in war work, this new watch case 
will, for the present, be produced in limited quantities. 


Inquiries Invited 


D. WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Factory and Office — 121 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 2 





A RADIO EVENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE! 





NATIONWIDE 
ON MUTUAL NETWORK 


Balamore Wilmington 
Boston Worcester 
Bridgeport New London 
Buffalo Lewiston-Aubura 
Chicago Fall River 
Cincinnati Holyoke-Sp'field 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING Deaver WORK Prokeld 


Detroit-Windsor Rutland 
Ww 


BEGINNING OCT. 11th, 10 P.M. E.W.T. ia a 


Kansas City Louisville 
P . P J Los Angel New Orleans 
Waltham Watch scores another great first in bringing Mina-§c. Poul Ateee 
one of America’s ablest career diplomats to the micro- a w Gems . 
hone on a ae coast-to-coast program. When you Philadelphia —— 
ear Sumner Welles you figuratively sit with world Pittsburgh Dallas 
leaders as the destinies of men and nations hang in the an Fort Worckh 
- z idence Norfolk-P’tsm'th 
balance. Be a regular listener to the timely Waltham Rock Is.-Dav.- Rochester 
Moline Houston 
Watch program as. . . Sumner Welles talks . . . St Louis yo e p 
alt Lake-Ogdean Tampa-St. Pet'sb’g 
Presented San Diego w Wilkes-Barre 
b y c San Francisco Duluth 


Santa Barbara San Antonio 


Seattle Ashland-Hunt*on 
Syracuse Emporia 
KMO- Tacoma 1 Sioux City 


Washington J Clarksville 


First American Watch And other Mutual Network Stations. 
Consult your local newspaper. 














WE’LL BE 


READY !.. 


When the war ends, the introduction of scores 
of new watches, new styles and shapes, will 
not find PERFIT napping. We'll be ready with 
the crystals to fit them, and, as always, they'll 
be the best—gleaming clear glass, perfectly 
sized, shaped and domed, designed to beau- 


tify the watches that wear them. 
*) 
We’re planning for the war's end right now— 


and we'll keep PERFIT jeweiers abreast of 
every new innovation in watch case styles, 


with accurate, up-to-the-minute information. 


Watch Material Wholesalers Everywhere 
Sell PERFIT Crystals. 


AMERICAN PERFIT CRYSTAL CORP. 
653 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


PERFII 


FANCY WATCH CRYSTALS 














WANTED: 


Engineers with talent in 
tooling, machine design, 
precision assembly 
methods... 





The United States Time Corporation—the world’s largest watch- 
makers—are making precision instruments for war. 


For this big job, we need engineers. Engineers with talent in 
tooling, machine design, precision assembly methods. Engi- 
neers who appreciate teamwork and will share our zeal for 
accomplishment. Engineers 


who want permanent jobs. 4rogenotl 


We suggest you fill out and eel 
mail usthe attached coupon. The Most Famous Name In Time 








U. S. TIME, Dept. AH 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the opportunity you offer. My field is_____ ae 


NAME__ Sie Na ee ee ee 





STREET. pee Le Ra ee Slee een en 








CITY STALS__._ Gre ee, 








All applications for positions must conform to the War Manpower Commission 
Regulations of the Employment Stabilization Program for the Waterbury Area 














Agate Jaw Poising Tool 


MADE IN THE U. S. A. 
BY A LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION TOOLS 


ACCURATELY POISED AGATE JAWS 
EASILY REGULATED 
MOUNTED ON A POLISHED NICKLE 
PLATED BASE 


Two Screw Leveling Legs 


PRICE $16.75 IN CASE 


Immediate Delivery 


MASTER KEY-OPENER 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT—LASTS A LIFE TIME 


Quickly Opens All 
Waterproof 
Wrist Watches 


Immediate Delivery 


Price $5.00 


A COMPLETE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


FANCY FLEXO AND GLASS CRYSTALS FITTED 
DIALS REFINISHED—HAIRSPRING VIBRATING 


E. W. REYNOLDS COMPANY 


Phone VAndike 1231 Phone SUtter 4572 
Metropolitan Bidg., LOS ANGELES 13 Honolulu, 1. H. 150 Post $i, SAN FRANCISCO 8 
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& In no uncertain terms L & R reaffirms its 
allegiance to the watchmaker whose prob- 
lems and their solution are constantly uppermost 
in the plans of our mechanical and chemical 
production departments. 

Laboratory tested and controlled L & R Watch 
Cleaning and Rinsing Solutions, Plastic Watch 
Crystal Cement and Ellanar Jewelry Cleaner are 
available from your jobber’s stock ... machine 
parts, too. Deliveries on all models of L & R 
Watch Cleaning Machines are rapidly improving. 

Avoid temporary substitutes or imitations; insist 
on genuine L & R Products to insure uniform, 
positive watch cleaning results. 


Main Offices and Plant 
L&R MANUFACTURING COMPANY +577 Elm St. Arlington, N. 1. 


Western Sales Office & Display Room: 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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Every week more and more 


radio listeners 


The new radio series, “Keep Up With 
The World With Elgin,” is really tak- 
ing hold. It is entertainingly different 
... packed with surprises . . . sprinkled 
with laughs. And yes, there’s an occa- 
sional heart tug, too. 

Based on the time-proved appeal of 
a popular magazine column, Elgin’s 
new radio show was bound to succeed 
from the start. That’s why we chose it 
to convey this important message: 

Because of war work, fine American- 
made Elgin Watches are scarce right 


A fine orchestra provides musical 
settings for each story 


Rehearsal for 
thrilling radio 
dramatizations 






Many of them are your customers! 


now. But they'll be back . . . more beau- 
tiful, more accurate than ever. You'll be 
glad you waited for an Elgin. 

It’s your show, too. Many of your 
customers are hearing it. Listen to it 
yourself. See how it is helping you 
make certain of volume business on 
Elgin Watches by keeping them fore- 
most in the minds of your customers 
. . . by maintaining prestige and de- 
mand for these famously accurate time- 
pieces until you can again get all of 
them you want. 


WHAT THE ELGIN SHOW IS ALL ABOUT 
“Keep Up With The World With 
Elgin” is based on Freling Foster’s 
famous column in Collier's maga- 
zine. It’s a sparkling dramatization 
of surprising, almost unbelievable, 
facts about the world in which we live. 
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Aprrece soaooan 


LONGINES - WITTNAUER 


presents with pride an outstanding book on aviation by its president 
JOHN P. V. HEINMULLER 


based on personal experiences of the author as chief timer for the National Aeronautic 
Association 





IN the vivid, picturesque language of one 
who was there, John P. V. Heinmuller has 
told the story of “Man’s Fight to Fly” in 
an unforgettable way. It carries the read- 
er, step by step, from the first 34 second 
flight by Wilbur Wright in 1903, to the 
present day. Probably no other man is 
better equipped to have written this book. 
John P. V. Heinmuiler is the first chief 
timekeeper for the National Aeronautic 
Association and he presonally recorded 
most of the records that were made. And 
most of the great men of aviation history 
count John Heinmuller as a warm friend. 
Longines-Wittnauer has two reasons for 


With a foreword by Eddie Rickenbacker 


calling this book to your attention. It is 
also proud that the book was written by 
an officer of this company; and it is also 
proud that since Longines was the first, 
and is still, official watch for the National 
Aeronautic Association and its Paris coun- 
terpart, that the great majority of the 
world’s historic distance, altitude, and 
speed records were timed with Longines. 
We are also proud that practically all of 
the epoch-making over-ocean flights des- 
cribed in this book were navigated by Lon- 
gines timepieces exclusively. Longines is 
the pioneer aviation watch of the aviation 
pioneers. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC., NEW YORK,MONTREAL, GENEVA 
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U. H. A. A. CONVENTION 





STEVENS HOTEL 


October 29-30-31, 1944—Chicago, IIl. 


The United Horological Association of America. Inc. holds 
its 11th Annual Convention in Chicago to attend to pressing 
business, proposed amendments to By-Laws, Election of Offi- 
cers, action on the controversial “B” Plan, expansion programs, 
post war plans, Legislation, uniform standardization of many 
phases of our Profession, guarantees, etc. 

You, as a Member of the Profession, regardless of Mem- 
bership in any Association or Guild, should be present. 

There shall be no displays or entertainment; perhaps a 
Banquet, but even that is questionable due to the heavy calendar 
of business. 

Make your transportation reservations early. Make your 
hotel reservations equally early. Hotel reservations may be 
made direct to Stevens Hotel or through National Haadquarters, 
now. 
Mr. R. W. Applegate, our Washington, D. C. representa- 
tive, will address the assemblage on his work in the Capital City. 

All National Officers and many dignitaries of the Profes- 
sion and Industry, will be present. 
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RaweRIeRs HOROKOGIST 


Repairing A Chronograph 


(Continued from September, 1944 


From the ‘Journal Siusse Horlegerie’, by B. 


Nowadays it is not a luxury to own 
a chronograph; the importance at- 


tributed to sports, the long mobiliza- | 


tion of our army, have largely con- 
tributed to its popularity. A wrist- 
chronograph is now the ideal gift for 
a young man, and it is very rare to 


meet an officer who does not wear on | 


his wrist the small technical marvel. 


This favour accorded to the chron- 
ograph wll certainly result, within 
the next few years, for the watch- 


repairer, in an always increasing de- | 
mand for cleaning and repairing of | 


We know 


chronographs. 


that some | 


watch-repairers have specialized in | 


this branch, but also know that some 
have neglected to do so, probably not 
realizing the important part to be 
played in future by this new branch 
of activity. This article is published 
for the intention of the latter as well 
as young watch-repairers who wish 
to devote themselves either to the 
finishing or repairing of chrono- 
" graphs. 

We will leave aside all informa- 
tion concerning the cleaning and re- 
pairing of the movement itself, to 
speak only of the mechanism of the 
chronograph, for publications on the 
repairing of simple watches are not 
lacking in the trade. 

Before taking the chronograph 
apart, we will carefully examine 
same, and will note the defects; this 
examination will unfortunately be 
only too summary if the chrono- 
graph be in too bad a state. 

We will then take it apart, and if 
it be possible will proceed at that step 
to correct the defects observed dur- 
ing the course of the preliminary 
examination. 


Whether the different parts be 
placed in a card-board box with com- 
partments or otherwise, care should 
be taken to place each screw with its 
proper part for—especially in the 
case of a chronograph—it should not 





Humbert, Horological School of Bienne 


be forgotten that a screw with the 
same thread but slightly longer can 
cause a great deal of trouble; for 
example, we will quote a case which 
frequently happens: a screw-spring 
which is too long and touches the 
arms or rim of the centre-wheel, 
thus causing the movement to stop. 

It is preferable not to unscrew the 
studs and not to touch the eccentri- 
cal studs regulating the penetration 
of the gear, when taking the chrono- 
graph apart; for if the gears of the 
chronograph are in order, it is use- 
less to change the position of the 
studs; on the other hand, they might 
not be as solid once they have been 
freed. 

The movement having been clean- 
ed, how should it be mounted again? 
There are naturally several ways of 
going about this; the principal thing 
is, during the course of mounting— 
to be able to verify the different func- 
tions easily, and to verify them in a 
thorough way in order to avoid the 
disagreement and loss of time neces- 
sitated by retouching the movement 
when it is finished while this retouch- 
ing would have taken much less time 
if the defect had been noticed and 
corrected eithtr when the movement 
was taken apart or when it was re- 
mounted. 

When re-mounting the movement, 
it is preferable not to set the escape- 
ment in place, so that the wheel- 
works may revolve, which facilitates 
the verification of certain functions 
and especially the examination of the 
wheel-works of the chronograph.. 

Let us suppose that the movement 
we have to clean and repair is of the 
most widely-used model at the pre- 


sent time, that is a wrist-chrono- 
graph, 13 or 14’, with numerator 


4 instantaneous. 

Before re-mounting the movement, 
it is necessary to verify whether the 
centre heart-pieces and the numera- 
tor are solidly secured to the wheels. 
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A chronograph centre-heart piece 
should really form part of the wheel, 
for when setting back the hands to 
zero, the shock produced by the ham- 
mer striking the heart-piece is quite 
severe and tends to dissociate the 
heart-piece from the wheel, which 
results—when the chronograph is 
finished—by a seconds hand which 
does return exactly to zero, but either 
before or after this division. 

We will also check the wheels of 
the chronograph to see whether they 
are quite flat, and if the teeth are in 
order; if not, they should be ground. 
For this work, we will place over the 
gear compass two wheels of the same 
kind of teeth which we will grind to- 
gether, oiling them generously; with 
the. help of a screw-collet and drill- 
bow, we will cause one of these 
wheels to turn, which will necessarily 
carry on the other one; we will draw 
our wheels close together, until they 
pitch one into the other perfectly, 
which will clean the teeth and do 
away with the rough edges prevent- 
ing perfect gearing. 

The movement being re-mouted, 
we will set in place the friction- 
spring, then the centre-wheels and 
the numerator as well as the centre- 
bridge. The centre chronograph wheel 
must have slightly more play in 
height than that of the centre-wheel, 
that is when the centre-wheel is 
lifted, the chronograph centre-wheel 
must remain free with the friction- 
spring in place, the chronograph 
centre-wheel will no longer be entire- 
ly free, but the resistance offered to 
the spring must be very slight and 
regular; this resistance will be “felt” 
neither by means of tweezers nor pins 
but with a very fine pivot reamer, if 
the resistance of the centre-wheel be 
not regular, it may be due to the fact 
that the screw of the centre heart- 
piece is too long and comes into con- 
tact with the friction-spring. As to 
the numerator-wheel, it should be 
quite free with slight play in the 
height. 

At this point comes up the oft- 
discussed question of “oiling.” If an 
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experienced watchmaker knows what 
oil he should use, and how he should 
use it, it is not the case with the be- 
ginner. We will therefore give a few 
details dictated by our experience: 
at the pivoting of the chronograph 
centre-wheel, on the lower side, as 
well as the friction-spring (if the lat- 
ter be of steel) we-will place a very 
slight quantity of oil as a finishing 
touch ; we will not oil the numerator- 
wheel pivoting, as this wheel should 
be entirely free and suffer from no 
friction whatsoever. When the nu- 
merator wheel is oiled, it happens 
rather often that the numerator no 
longer functions correctly, simply be- 
cause of the thickening of the oil. 
We had the occasion of seeing the ef- 
fects of this during the course of a 
ski-competition (temperature 22° C.) 
when our instantaneous numerator 
whose hand, as indicated by its name, 
should jump forward suddenly, advan- 
ced very slowly with 10-15 seconds 
delay, simply because the oil had con- 
gealed. At the present time, there are 
oils specially made for low tempera- 
tures which do not present the same 
disadvantages. 


Our centre and numerator wheels 
being in place, we will set the minute 
or numerator jumper in place, which 
should be at the correct height with 
the wheel and very weak but suffi- 
ciently tended to support the points 
of the teeth of the numerator-wheel 
in such a way that the numerator 
wheel be maintained in its position 
by the jumper; the impulse planes of 
the jumper, which should be in no 
case be oiled, should be highly polish- 
ed and the point should be very 
smooth. 


Let us point out in passing, that a 
difference should be made between 
the “strength” of a spring, and its 
“tension.” Practically speaking, we 
will say that the strength of the 
spring is its resistance when it is 
free; when the strength of a very 
weak spring is to be tested, such as 
the minute-jumper, a very fine pivot 
broach should be used, in order to 
feel this resistance. The tension of a 
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spring, on the other hand, is the de- 
gree to which the spring “supports” 
the part in order to see whether the 
spring be tended when it is in place, 
it will be pushed aside from the wheel 
by means of tweezers, by acting with 
great care near the base of the 
spring; if, at the least sign of pres- 
sure, the spring leaves the wheel, it 
is not, or insufficiently, tended. 


The numerator wheel therefore be- 
ing in place with the minute-jumper, 
the resistance due to the minute- 
jumper should be tested by means of 
a very fine pivot-reamer; this resist- 
ance should naturally be very slight. 
A numerator-jumper which is too 
strong or too tended can cause the 
movement to stop, when the numer- 
ator jumps. 

We will put the hammer in place, 
with its spring, for the latter, by 
means of the pressure it exercises 
over the hammer, can cause a slight 
variation in the height of the ham- 
mer, which should have sufficient 
play with the chronograph centre- 
wheel, as well as beneath the chrono- 
graph centre-bridge. The hammer 
should be well-accorded, the inclina- 
tion of the hammer which works with 
the centre heart-piece should rest on 
the two “shoulders” of the heart- 
piece, giving no play to the centre- 
wheel. If there should be any play, 
the seconds-hand would not return 
exactly to zero but a little before or 
after this division. On the other hand, 
in order that the support of the ham- 
mer against the centre heart-piece 
should be sufficient, a slight degree 
of play should be left to the other in- 
clination of the hammer and the nu- 
merator heart-piece, the numerator 
wheel being maintained in place by 
the minute jumper. The play between 
the incline of the hammer and the 
numerator heart-piece should be very 
slight and divided, the two points of 
teeth touching. The impulse plane 
of the jumper being able to “rise” on 
these latter, when the numerator 
wheel is led, on one side, then on 
the other, by means of a very fine 
reamer—in order not to lift the ham- 
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mer—half of the length of the im- 
pulse plane, included the point of con- 
tact of the point of the tooth with 
the jumper impulse plane and the 
point of the jumper. It is of course 
unnecessary to mention the fact that 
when retouching the impulse plane 
of the hammer, in order to accord the 
latter, the former are to be carefully 
polished. The hammer being in per- 
fect order, we will remove it, for it 
would not enable us to make the 
chronograph wheel turn, as long as 
the column wheel is not in place to 
support the hammer in a raised posi- 
tien. 

The crown wheel will then be ad- 
justed on the pivot of the seconds 
wheel, and if the former does not 
turn flat, the arms will not be bent in 
order to flatten it, as is the case with 
ordinary wheels, but keeping hold of 
one of the arms of the seconds wheel, 
by means of tweezers, the crown 
wheel will be slightly turned on its 
adjustment, and it is very seldom that 
it is not possible to find a position in 
which it turns absolutely flat. 

The intermediary pivoted detent 
will then be set in place with its 
spring; the height of the three 
chronograph wheels (which should be 
on the same level) will be checked; 
then the gears of the chronograph 
will be tested; the gear crown-wheel 
and intermedtary-wheel, which will 
be tested by means of two impulse 
pins should present only very slight 
play, or else the seconds hand would 
advance by starts and jumps; as to 
the gear of the intermediary-wheel 
and centre-wheel, the teeth of the 
latter being very small, it will be very 
difficult for us to examine the play 
of the gearing; we will have to be 
satisfied, while making the wheel- 
works turn, with bending the inter- 
mediary pivoted detent against the 
eccentric stud which limits the pene- 
tration of this gearing; if the latter 
be too strong, by the supplementary 
support we give to the pivoted detent, 
we will cause an immediate stopping ; 
if it be too weak, we will notice it 
when the chronograph will be fin- 
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ished, during the verification by 
means of the hands (See The Ameri- 
can Horologist. April 1944, page 24, 
“Verification of the Chronograph’). 
Continuing our re-mounting, we 
will set the brake in place, checking 
its height and its complete liberty. 


We will then see about the numer- 
ator pivoted detent, the wheel pivot- 
ing on this detent rather often by 
means of a stop-screw, and the in- 
termediary wheel of the numerator, 
which must have a large degree of 
play. The intermediary pivoted de- 
tent will be set in gijace with its 
spring; by making the chronograph 
centre-wheel turn by means of a 
jewel pin, the peneration of the finger 
will be checked with the teeth of the 
numerator intermediary wheel, then, 
by pushing the minute-jumper slight- 
ly aside, and by means of a “blower,” 
the play of the two wheels of the nu- 
merator will also be checked, for it 
may happen that the gear of the nu- 
merator intermediary wheel and the 
numerator wheel be too strong or 
that the numerator intermediary 
wheel causes friction on the barrel- 
bridge. 

Purposely, during the beginning of 
the re-mounting, we did not set in 
place the pusher (i. e. the column 
wheel, the jumper, the large pivoted 
detent) for the column wheel should 
have been set in action every few 
minutes to enable the beak either of 
the hammer or the intermediary 
pivoted detent to fall; on the other 
hand, in the case of certain verifi- 
cations, it is preferable to have a 
smaller number of parts already set 
in place, the visibility being all the 
better. 

We will now pass to the re-mount- 
ing of the pusher. We will set the 
column wheel in place, which should 
be quite free without there being any 
play however; it will be slightly oiled 
beneath as well as the pivot. The 
large pivoted detent, then the column 
jumper as well the spring of the large 
pivoted detent will be set in place. 
We will then check the correct func- 
tioning of the pusher, noticing that 
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when pressing on the stud of the 
large pivoted detent, the click of the 
large pivoted detent must back on the 
further end of the ratchet wheel 
(lower part of the column wheel 
bearing the triangular teeth) while, 
on the other hand, when the pressure 
is lessened on the stud of the large 
pivoted detent, the click must drop 
in the next tooth with a small degree 
of security. If we noticed that the 
pusher did not function correctly at 
the time we received the chronograph 
for repair, we will re-mount the 
movement in the case, and check the 
correct functioning of the pusher 
when in the case; for if retouching 
is necessary, it will be easier to do 
it now than when the movement is 
complete with dial and hands. 

The pusher being in order, we will 
set the escapement in place, as well 
as the parts we had removed after 
checking them (hammer, brake, etc.) 
then we will pass to the examination 
of the functions which we were un- 
able to touch before. We will then 
oil our chronograph, set the dial and 
hands in place. It should be pointed 
out that the hands of the chrono- 
graph, especially the seconds-hands, 
should be strongly held in place, this 
is the reason why, bearing harder on 
the pivot above the centre-wheel, on 
the extremity of a brass stem, on 
which we will have made a point; we 
will set the hand in place on the long 
pivot on the centre-wheel by means 
of a wooden hammer if possible. It 
is also necessary to check the nu- 
merator-hand, to see that it is cor- 
rectly placed on the right divisions, 
not only on the “zero”, but on the 
entire numerator dial; if there should 
be a good deal of difference on one 
side or another of the divisions, the 
dial should be centered by bending 
the dial-feet ; if there be only a slight 
difference, it should be divided, that 
is, on the “zero”, for example, the 
numerator hand should be slightly in 
advance of the mark, whilst on the 
mark “15” for example, it will be 
slightly backwards. 

A frequent cause of trouble, even a 
possible stopping of the movement, 





sinenmaa fioesoee 
is the fact that the pipe of the sec- 
onds-hand is either too long, and 
touches the bouchon set in the centre- 
wheel for the pivoting of tie chrono- 
graph centre-wheel or either too big 


and touches the interior of the 
centre-wheel. Care should be taken 
of this. 


The movement being set in the 
case, checking will be done with the 
hands set in place (See the American 
Horologist, April, 1944, Page 24 on 
this subject). 

We have passed over certain 
methods of repairing which are 
specially applied to chronographs, as 
a matter of fact the repairing of 
chronographs is facilitated by certain 
methods of working, which are not 
greatly wide-spread, and it is our 
intention to describe a few of these 
in the November issue. 





Albert H. Potter 
By W. H. Samelius 

Mr. Albert H. Potter was one of 
our most outstanding American 
Horologists and _ internationaliy 
known for his extreme fine craftman- 
ship and the many improvements and 
patents pertaining to the art of 
watchmaking. 

He was born in the state of New 
York in 1836 and at the age of 16, 
took his apprenticeship with Wood & 
Foley, the foremost watch repair 
shop in Albany, New York. He then 
spent several years at the bench in 
many of our larger cities, always in 
quest to improve himself, acquiring 
more skill and knowledge. He also 
spent many years in foreign lands 
studying and practicing their me- 
thods where he became prominently 
known as a horologist. 

Again returning to the United 
States to further exploit his work, he 
was again employed by some of the 
finer shops in America, building 
several watches for himself. In 1872 
he entered business with his brother, 
W. C. Potter. The firm was known as 
Potter Brothers, located in Chicago. 
Here, many of his hand made watches 
were built, both of the lever and 
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chronometer escapement. These 


watches were cased in solid gold 
cases and sold for $250 to $350. It is 
estimated that some 300 watches 
were built, all hand made. These 
watches were admired for the pro- 





portion of the layout of plates and | =S 

bridges, the uniformity of the jewels Vi, 
and their color, the finish of the train 
wheels, the perfection of pinion 
leaves, the smooth depthing, perfect 
pivots and the excellent finish of all 
steel work. Our illustration shows 
one of his chronometer escapements, | much sought after by all watch col- 
somewhat different from the conven- | lectors. 
tional detent that we have today. It The 
was a pivoted detent, patented in 
1875. With this style of detent, the Sat 2 Sa ; 
unlocking of the escape wheel was William C. Potter for a number of 

e e reac . , re ) 

accomplished from a much shorter | Yeats, however Mr. Albert H. Potter 
lever. The gold spring would not re- continued Rpg his fine ao 
main in contact with the unlocking | for several years thereafter. om 


He also invented a motor barrel in 
1875 and employed it on several of 
his watches. Specimen of his work is 


firm of Potter Brothers was 
dissolved in 1875 but carried on by 





jewel, only for an instant as the un- in 1908. 

locking jewel tripped past the center eee eae 

line, thereby reducing mechanical in- WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE & 
terference with the balance unit. YOU? 
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**A Few Pointers On The Atmos 


Clock’’ 
By J. E. Coleman 
All watchmakers and clockmakers 


are familar with “LeCoultre” 
watches; one LeCoultre timepiece 
that does not reach his bench so 


often is the “Atmos” clock, possibly 
this accounts for some inquiries we 
have had upon it lately. 
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The Atmos clock operates from a 
regular type main-spring kept wound 
by a special device actuated by varia- 
tions of temperature and barometric 
pressure, so highly geared that a 
change of one degree centigrade will 
wind the spring enough to drive it 
more than 100 hours. It is estimated 
that the power required to drive this 
clock is 1,000 times less than that 
required by an ordinary movement. 
Where the usual type of balance— 
beating fifths — oscillates 432,000 
times in twenty four hours the 
Atmos balance makes only one com- 
plete oscillation every 60 seconds or 
only 2,880 times every twenty four 
hours. This extreme slow motion of 
its wheels driven by so little power 
enables it to function WITHOUT 
oil. 

In our accompaning photos the 
most vital points are marked as fol- 
lows: ; 

A. Atmospheric motor, 

B. Regulating screw, 

C. Motor stud, 

D. Main-spring barrel, 

E.. Levelling screws, 

F. Balance Wheel, 

G. Nut clamping motor to clock 

frame, 

H. Transmission chain, 





NYE’S watcH AND GLOCK OILS 


You're furnishing the finest lubrication 
for the smallest watch mechanisms when 
you use highly-specialized NYE'S 
BRACELET WATCH OIL. These Por- 
poise Jaw Oil products STAY at the 
point of lubrication - are non-corrosive - 
resist temperature changes. 
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I. Ratchet return spring, 
J. Ratchet wheel, 
K. Front bearing of center post. 


Since the Atmos clock is, in prin- 
cipal a self-winding timepiece the 
very first thing to deal with when 
one comes in for repairs is to de- 
termine whether or not the motor 
is winding it. Actually, the clock is 
wound by a cylindrical coil spring 
within the front part of the motor 
A, the back portion of the motor 
is a watertight case filled with a 
liquified gas, under changes in tem- 
perature (and atmospheric pressure) 
this gas expands or contracts caus- 
ing the inner diaphram to move for- 
ward. When the diaphram moves 
forward it compresses the cylindrical 
coil spring just mentioned, this per- 
mits the ratchet return spring “I” 
to take up the slack in the transmis- 
sion chain “H” then when the dia- 
phram moves backward the cylindi- 
cal spring winds the main-spring in 
the same manner as most pull-wind 
clocks. 

Without even touching the clock 
you may observe whether or not the 
motor is winding the spring by a few 
observations of the motor stud “C”. 
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At 64 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit room 
temperature, stud should barely show 
thru the holes in the back plate; 
at a temperature of 77 to 82 degrees 
it will project by a fraction of an 
inch, Another method of checking 
the winding is to mark the ratchet 
wheel “J” and observe it several 
hours or a day later and see if it has 
advanced a few teeth forward. If 
in doubt after these checks, remove 
the motor by unscrewing the four 
nuts marked “G”. If it is in poor 
condition the inside bottom of the 
diaphram will be sunken and touch- 
ing the bottom of the motor case, 
even at 80 degrees F. If it is in good 
condition, at this temperature, the 
large inside spring should be com- 
pletely compressed. A motor in poor 
condition should be replaced with a 
new one. 


As seen above, the expanding of 
the motor diaphram compresses the 
cylindrical coil spring, then when it 
(the diaphram) contracts the cylin- 
drical spring pulls the transmission 
chain winding the main-spring, thus 
there must be a point where the 
main-spring when nearly wound up 
will exert a pull equal to that of the 
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cylindrical spring; the strength of the 
cylindrical spring is so calculated 
that this balance of power point is 
reached at not under six and one-half 
turns and not over eight turns of the 
main-spring arbor. Before replacing 
the motor this can be readily checked 
by repeatedly compressing the cylin- 
drical spring by hand and counting 
the turns of the main-spring arbor 
until it will not wind further. 


From the main-spring barrel on 
forward your repair job is virtually 
along the same principles as any 
other built, jeweled clock. The princi- 
pal differences between the ordinary 
type of watch and the Atmos being 
(1) and exceedingly long lever, and 2) 
the minute hand is mounted upon the 
fourth pivot where you are accus- 
tomed to finding the seconds hand. 
These features should be borne in 
mind when reassembling the clock; 
it is very necessary that the lever 
and both the hour and minute hand 
be perfectly poised. A minute hand 
out of poise will stop the clock, and 
an hour hand showing the same de- 
fect can cause as much as one-fourth 
of a revolution difference in the 
range of the balance wheel. 


To take the clock down, remove 
the dial by the four small screws at 
XII, III, VI and IX, then remove the 
dial support. Unscrew the two screws 
marked “L’; grasp the main-spring 
barrel firmly with the left hand and 
lift the movement forward and down, 
with the movement off you may let 
the main-spring down by allowing it 
to turn in your left hand grip. 

Be very careful when removing 
the minute hand, as the forward 
bearing “K” fits into the stud-pipe 
friction tight, if the hand happens to 
be on tight it could, unless guarded 
against—pull this bearing out allow- 
ing the entire arbor to come forward 
and release the power of the spring 
with disasterous results. Catch the 
minute post underneath the front 
plate with a pair of tweezers, slide 
your tweezers down until you wedge 
the arbor to the back plate, then 
you may remove the minute hand 
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without fear of pulling the arbor for- 
ward. 

It is needless to instruct that all 
wheels, pinions, pivots and jewels 
must be perfectly clean, free, and 
WITHOUT oil. The only points to 
lubricate are the pivots of the main- 
spring arbor, those of the pinion it 
engages, and the pivots of the chain 
pulley, use a very fine watch oil, such 


a 99 


as Chronax “D” or “E. 


When your job is finished and the 
clock set in motion check the swing 
of the balance, its range must be 
kept between the following limits: 
one and one-third to one and two- 
thirds revolutions, or, 480 to 600 de- 
grees, when fully wound up. If the 
swing is greater than 600 degrees 
look out for some unadjustment 
(fork, hands and suspension wire) as 
this wont’ occur in a clock just out 
of the factory, or one that left un- 
touched. If the swing is under 480 
degrees: check your adjustments, 
power, and be sure that the clock 
sits level. The best form of level for 
this particular case is the balance 
wheel itself, see that the plate (ring) 
on the bottom of the balance stem 
swings perfectly centered over the 
hole in the frame. 
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After a repair job a special check- 
up should be done on the balance and 
suspension. The inside of the stem 
of the balance (where the suspension 
spring passes through) must be per- 
fectly clean. The ends of the sus- 
pension spring should be solidly fixed 
without any torsion or play; the 
suspension spring itself must have 
no kinks or injuries. The regulating 
screw “B” allows the finishing 
touches to be given to the adjustment 
by modifying or changing the length 
of the suspension spring. 


Watches 

A loving young wife is going to 
give her husband a watch for his 
birthday. She asks for a suitable in- 
scription for the gift. How about: “At 
any hour of the day I love you.” That 
is the inscription on a watch Charlie 
Brown of London received from his 
wife on his 50th birthday. Charlie was 
highly pleased to get a watch for his 
birthday though he already has about 
4,000 watches. He is a collector of 
unusual watches. He carries 16 watch- 
es with him at all times. One in each 
lapel of his coat; one in each of his 
cuff links; a triangular watch on a 
chain; one in his pencil, another in his 
cigaret lighter. Then he has a watch 
in his cigaret case and one in his dia- 
mond tie pin; one on each wrist and 
five in his aan 


W. P. B. Releases Some Control 


The W. P. B. removed Governmen- 
tal import control from several com- 
modities, effective September 16, 
1944. Those that affect our Industry 
are rough or uncut diamonds, indus- 
trial diamonds. Also copper may now 
be used as an _ undercoating for 
chromium and nickel plating. The 
amendment permits the use of copper 
base alloy in manufacturing of many 
commercial items. 


WM. S. McCAW CO. 


Watch Materials—Jewelers’ Supplies 
Jewelry—Findings 
Room 215-18 320 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
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“KNOW THE ESCAPEMENT” 
By Barkus Watchmakers 
One of the latest Horoogical Books 


The book is beautifully bound; has 
12 engravings, 8 plates, 6 charts, and 
other added interests. 


$5.00. 


Book Department 


THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST 
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TO BETTER WATCH CRYSTAL 
FITTING. The easy way in today’s market 
is a short cut here---another there---sacri- 
ficing quality to the demand for quantity. 
But not WATCH-CRAFT! WATCH- 
CRAFT takes the high road to the same 
finer quality, expert workmanship, and 
painstaking attention to precise details of 
crystal fitting. Not every store or repair 
shop has WATCH-CRAFT Crystals. But 
thousands of the BETTER jewelry stores 
and watch repair shops throughout the 
United States use WATCH-CRAFT and 
ROCK-CRAFT .. . exclusively! 
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“What of the Future of The 
Watchmaker?”’ 


In reference to “What of the 
Future of Watchmakers”, I will say 
that I agree with him 100 percent. 


In conversation with a friend a few 
days ago, a watchmaker ? was men- 
tioned who claimed 10 years ex- 
perience (25 years old) and the fact 
came out that he worked at an instru- 
ment depot for about 10 months and 
had been sent to school prior to that 
for training in the work, and had (to 
the best of his knowledge) never 
handled watchmakers’ tools previous- 
ly, but had been an entertainer. 

Employers are bein duped every 
day by false claims ffrom men who 
are applying for positions as watch- 
makers. There are so many who are 
at watchmakers’ benches today who 
cannot even do a fair cleaning job. 
They do not remove trains from 
watches, nor when opening barrels 
do they remove arbors or springs, 
and never think of removing cap 
jewels, and wonder why they have 
comebacks. They cannot turn a staff 
or do a pivot job. 

It does not require real skill to clean 
a watch and make it run, but they 
seem to be satisfied if it ticks. 

They are living in a fool’s paradise 
and have a rude awakening coming 
to them, for when circumstances are 
more normal, a lot of them are going 
to lose their jobs. 

I confess I am heartily ashamed of 
many jobs T see today and the only 
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reason employers are not doing any- 
thing about it is that at present they 
cannot help themselves but you so- 
called watchmakers watch out, for 
the day of reckoning is coming and 
you may be selling apples on the 
street corner. 


Concerning Jewelers selling non- 
descript watches. If the public does 
remember, as mentioned by the writer 
of previous communication, they are 
not to be pitied for they have their 
reward now but will be cut off the 
customers’ list as reliable watch 
dealers. 

I know of Jewelers who have re- 
frained from going into the black 
market, and I know of one who has 
not sold a watch in two years rather 
than handle the junk that is going 
through today. 

I remember an incident which oc- 
curred over a year ago: A young man 
was looking for a certain watch and 
inquired in a high grade store that 
carried the line (Swiss), and as it hap- 
pened so often, they did not have it 
and no chance of getting it. The 
young man had his mind set on this 
particular movement. He started up 
the street, trying one store after the 
other, finally, he came to a small 
“$1.00 down and $1.00 when you catch 
me” store, and by some chance they 
had it. Well, needless to say he 
bought it antl came back to the first 
store to let them know he had se- 
cured it, and the fact also came out 
that he had paid $69.00 for it. They 
informed him he had paid too much 
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as they were selling it for $45.00. The 
young man wrote the importer of the 
incident and the fact was confirmed. 
The importer advised the young man 
to go back and make a protest, say- 
ing they would also write. The young 
man followed this advise and was in- 
formed that a bookkeeping mistake 
had been made in this case. 

Believe you me, there are so many 
bookkeeping mistakes these days that 
it is a crime. The public is receiving 
a royal gypping from a goodly por- 
tion of the jewelry industry and I, 
personally, hope the public will re- 
member it, for the gyp watchmaker 
and the gyp jeweler are certainly due 
for severe censure and condemnation 
for their unethical practices. 

How inthe face of these conditions 
anyone can honestly oppose what U. 
H. A. A. is endeavoring to accom- 
plish, is more than an honest artisan 
can understand. 

The retail jewelry industry can, if 
they wish, purge itself of this cancer 
if they will set their house in order 
and demand the highest qualifications 
of prospective applicants. for posi- 
tions and demand the highest quality 
of workmanship from their watch- 
makers; will refrain from taking 
students out of school before they are 
qualified to do first class work, and 
the schools will refuse to recommend 
students who are not qualified for 
positions, and give students to under- 
stand that this will be the case and 
that they cannot expect to secure any 
help unless they qualify for same. 
And, if I might make a suggestion, it 
would be very advantageous if each 
and every student on completion of 
his course in school or apprenticeship, 
submitted to H.LA. examination be- 
fore leaving school, It would stand 
him in good stead and give him an 
edge over others who had not sub- 
mitted to the test, and it would sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats for the 
jeweler who is seeking the services 
of a watchmaker. 

Let every watchmaker, every em- 
ployer back up everything that is 
done to elevate the ethics and skifl 
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of Industry and the men engaged in 
the same, and the day will dawn 
when the public confidence will be 
restored because they will trust us 
when we sell them honest merchan- 
dise at honest prices and we give 
them what we promise to give them. 


Time Is Valuable 


A noticeably weary war worker 
in a welder’s helmet entered a crow- 
ed subway car in Philadelphia and 
with considerable agility managed to 
get himself a seat. Then he placed 
an alarm CLOCK between his knees 
and immediately went to sleep. Ten 
MINUTES later the occupants of the 
car jumped as the ALARM went 
off. Without a glance at his admiring 
fellow travelers, the welder turned 
off the alarm and got off at his 
station. 

The production of Alarm Clocks 


July 7, 1919. 
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776-80 Poplar Ave. 
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For further information our Cata- 
logue will be sent to you on request. 
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CONTEST 


“Definition of a First Class 
Job” 


This contest sponsored by Mr. Her- 
bert C. Holt of No. 1904 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who posted a $50.00 
War Bond, has come to a close. All 
entries were retyped and numbered, 
bearing no names. 

Contestant No. 13 was selected as 
the winner. His definition was: 

“A First class job is one that is 
performed not only with skill, in- 
genuity and precision equal to or ex- 
celling the original manufactory and 
reflecting that skill and precision in 
rating and timing equal to or excell- 
ing the standard rate set by the 
manufacturer for this grade instru- 
ment, but also one performed with 
such artistry and beauty as not to 
mar or detract from, in any way, the 
original beauty and symmetry of the 
instrument so far as is humanly pos- 
sible. 





elnaracea Scams 

His name and address is: L. C. Tay- 
lor, 703 E. Livingston St., Celina, O. 

The Judges remarks were: 

Mr. John J. Bowman: “Definition 
number thirteen is my choice because 
it includes consideration not only of 
the results (timekeeping) of work 
done on a job, but also of the quality 
of workmanship, to preserve an im- 
portant factor of the original value 
of fine timepieces :—its mechanical 
eye-appeal. Makers of good watches 
spend considerable money on finish- 
ing the parts, on work that does not 
affect performance, but that is cus- 
tomary in the trade, and always has 
been. This “good workmanship” re- 
quirement really is needed to shut out 
a possible case of a botch job that 
just may happen to keep time, in 
spite of carelessness or incompetency 
of a workman. Cases of good time- 
keeping that are purely accidental, 
are well known to all watchmakers.” 

Mr. Walter J. Kleinlein: “In my 
opinion No. 13 presents a broad, com- 
prehension of the meaning of the 
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phrase ‘A first class job’. This de- 
finition covers the ground and sup- 
plies a concrete standard or, as Mr. 
Holt says ‘target to shoot at’ in doing 
a first class job.” 

Mr. Saumel Levin: “No. 13”. 

Mr. Wm. H. Samelius: “No. 13—A 


very intelligent answer.” 


**Clockwatchers”’ Are Paid At 
Airplane Factory 


A “clockwatcher” has always been 
considered a person who had more 
regard for his own than his employ- 
er’s interests, and one who was ready 
to drop his tools or leave his pick 
in the air,” the moment the clock in- 
dicated quitting time. 





Not so at the Boeing Aircraft 
Company’s plant in Seattle. Here 
there are 500 “clockwatchers,”’ and 


they work right up to quitting time 
with the greatest precision of team- 
work and movement. This is in the 
big wing installation shop, where 
every certain number of minutes a 
completed inboard wing comes off 
the assembly line. This is one of the 
most complicated jobs in the entire 
plant. It takes the 500 men to finish 
one wing; yet the plant turns them 
out with the regularity of a revolv- 
ing door. 

First of all the employees learned 
to watch the clock—one that looks 
like the big timing devices at foot- 
ball games. It is manually operated 
so that it always points to the hour 
and minute when the next wing is to 
be completed. Mounted on a high 
steel pillar, it lets the production 
teams know how much time _ they 
have left to finish up their job and 
move on to make room for the next 
team, each of these teams consisting 
of 25 men or women—or as many 
mechanics as can work on a single 
wing when it is at a particular stage 
of construction and not have their 
work overlap. There are twenty 
teams, representing twenty phases of 
completion that the wing goes 
through. 

The whole process, which involves 
all the minute details of putting the 
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wing noses, tail sheets onto the 
wing’s skeleton, includes also install- 
ation for the engine nacelles, the 
wing gas tanks and all the necessary 
plumbing for them, air scoops and 
superchargers, at the same time that 
landing gear, flaps and de-icing boots 
must be installed, together with 
yards and yards of tubing and wiring 
to be strung through each wing 
Finally the engines are swung into 
their nacelles and mounted. All this 
work is broken down into individual 
operations, each dovetailing with the 
others like a jig-saw puzzle and tim- 
ed to the minute so that each mech- 
anic and each crew can finish at the 
same time. 

As the time rolls on to the hour at 
which the clock hands point the 
mechanics pick up their tools and re- 
peat the job on the next wing, each 
team following the other in rapid 
succession, the shift from station to 
station being simultaneous through- 
out the shop. 

Despite time deadlines, shop work- 
ers declare that the pressure upon 
the individual is actually reduced by 
the clockwork, for the timing of each 
job is set at a rate that gives even an 
inexperienced hand time enough to 
finish his job. Meanwhile the even 
timing brings increased production. 





Diamonds For Sugar 


New York, Sept. 20—The Japanese 
are asking the populace of the 
Netherlands East Indies to turn ia 
their diamonds for extra rations of 
sugar and tobacco and other “special 
favors.” These diamonds are needed 
for the rapid expansion of the muni- 
tions industry, if one is to believe the 
Domei News Agency report. The 
Military Administration at Bandjer- 
masin on Borneo has also been order- 
ed to buy up at “market prices” all 
diamonds owned by the local inhabi- 
tants. 

Since the total production of dia- 
monds in Borneo is “negligible,” ac- 
cording to diamond experts in Aus- 
tralia, Netherlands authorities sug- 
gested that the new “drive” and the 
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decision to buy up ornamental dia- 
monds might forecast another large 
scale pillaging campaign on the part 


kT . oe. | 
of the Japanese rulers. The inflation- 


ary circulation of paper money by the 
‘Japanese military, they pointed out, 
has forced the people of Borneo to 
hoard all jewels and especially dia- 
monds. 

To step up their haul of diamonds, 
the Japanese authorities pro- 
claimed a two-week drive to increase 
production in the diamond-mining 
districts in southern Netherlands 
Borneo. Over a year ago the Japanese 
radios at both Tokyo and Singapore 
reported from Bandjermasin that 
“diamond mines (in Boreno) are now 
being worked scientifically under the 
guidance of Japanese experts.” But 
now, after more than a year of 
strenuous efforts, the Japanese im- 
plicitly admit that the “guidance” of 
their experts has been insufficient to 
boost the limited diamond production 
of southern Borneo. 


also 


According to experts of the Far 


Eastern diamond trade in Melbourne, | 
diamond production of | 


the entire 
Borneo is negligible in world figures. 
The most important diamond center 
on the island is Martapura, a small 
town a few miles east of Bandjer- 
masin, the big East Indies rubber cen- 
ter. Martapura diamonds, they said, 
are inferior in color but of reasonable 
quality. Highest production averaged 
about 10,000 carats a year before the 
beginning of the war in the Pacific. 
This production is insignificant 


tion of diamonds in allied hands. Last 
year, for example, the diamond trad- 


in | 
comparison with the world produc- 
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Directed by 
4 W. H. SAMELIUS, Chairman 
Science of Horology and Technical Advisory Board 
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GSA: Can you give definition for 
motor barrel? 

Answer: The motor barrel is that 
part of the watch that contains the 
mainspring. It is so constructed that 
the mainspring is contained in plain 
drum, the mainspring is attached to 
the drum at the outer end of the 
spring. The main wheel arbor and 
hub is a unit, and is pivoted at both 
ends and the drum is so installed that 
when revolving the drum, the main- 
spring is wound about the arbor of 
the mainwheel, causing it to revolve 
and deliver power to the train. There 
are several patents issued on motor 
barrels, varying generally, in the 
construction or the ease of assembling 
this unit. The advantage of the motor 
“barrel might be summed up that the 
main wheel rotates on small pivots, 
reducing bearing friction, thus allow- 
ing for a thinner and longer spring, 
giving the watch more hours of run, 
then in case the mainspring should 
break, the sudden shock is taken up 
by the plain steel drum, eliminating 
the danger of bént teeth in the barrel 
or other damage thruout the train. 
With the motor barrel, the safety 
pinion is eliminated. 

FAW: While driving thru Elgin, I 
was thrilled by the large buildings of 
the Elgin National Watch Co., and 
the magnificent tower containing 
four dials. Can you give any inform- 
ation pertaining to this clock? 

Answer: The tower is square and 
each side shows a large clock dial, the 
dials being 14 feet 7 inches in diame- 
ter. The minute hand is 6 feet 6 inch 
in length and the hour hand is 4 feet 
6 inches in length. The hands are 
made of white pine, painted black 


and each hand is counterpoised. The | 





— J 
clock itself employs the gravity es- 
capement, driving a pendulum 13 feet 
long and weighing 360 pounds. The 
time weight weighs 2400 pounds, and 
the weight for the striking mechan- 
ism weighs 7,000 pounds. The clock 
is automatically wound at regular in- 
tervals. The dials are illuminated at 
night and can be seen from a great 
distance. At the present time, the 
striking mechanism has been discon- 
nected. 





JFR: Can you give some informa- 
tion or instruction on how to hard 
solder gold ring? I have considerable 
trouble making solder flow. 

Answer: All work to be hard sol- 
dered whether silver or gold of any 
material must be absolutely clean. 
The surfaces or joints should be 
scraped with some sharp instrument 
assuring that no grease or dirt re- 
mains. The parts to be soldered 
should be carefully united as close as 
possible. For soldering flux use borax 
rubbed to a cream with water. Take 
precaution that the flux is clean. 
After applying a little of the flux to 
the joint that is to be soldered, apply 
heat gently with blowpipe until the 
moisture of the flux is disipated. 
Then apply a small piece of solder. 
This solder should also be scraped 
clean. Apply a spread flame, heating 
the ring slowly until the solder flows. 
Do not put the flame directly onto 
the solder. Heat both sides of the 
joint. All hard soldering work must 
be raised to a red heat before the 
solder flows and by using a spread 
flame, this can easily be accomplish- 
ed. If a pointed flame is used there is 
danger of melting the ring as the in- 
tense heat of the point of the flame 
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only attacks the ring at one point. 

When soldering gold rings, always 
use a solder about two karats less 
than the karat of the ring to be sol- 
dered. This is to assure the solder 
will flow before the ring will melt. It 
is a good plan to use an anti-oxidizer 
to protect the work except at the 
point where the solder is to flow. This 
simplifies subsequent refinishing. 
Boracic acid is commonly used for 
this purpose. Procure a well stop- 
pered glass bottle, fill about half full 
of boric acid and an equal amount 
of pure grain alcohol. Mix well be- 
fore using. Paint the work except the 
joint to be soldered. For cleaning the 
work after soldering, the pickle ordi- 
narily used is made of ordinary sul- 
phuric acid and water, being in pro- 
portions of about 25 percent acid and 
75 percent water. When preparing 
this pickle, pour the acid into the 
water and not the water into the 
acid. 

By heating the pickle solution or 
boiling, the soldered article is quickly 
cleaned when the ring will be ready 
for finishing and buffing. 

If the ring contains a setting, it is 
well to protect the stones by burying 
the ring in wet sand, exposing the 
joint to be soldered or by wrapping 
wet paper around the setting will act 
as a protection. 





‘Watch’ The World Go Bye 
By Ray Freedman 
HUMAN CLOCKS 

Human alarm clocks are nothing 

new. For centuries monks of a 
monastery on the outskirts of a town 
in India, have aroused the populace 
daily by marching through the streets 
with bells and songs. A tradition, it 
has continued in force each successive 
generation—an is as sacred a custom 


as the traditional sacred Angus Bull. 
* x x 


LATE SERVICE 
A Chicago matron recently drop- 
ped into a Loop store for a watch she 
left for repairs back in 1923. The 
amazed jeweler was fit to be tied. 
Pressed for an explanation, she said 
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she’d just got a bit tired rushing about 
town without knowing the correct 
time. The jeweler is reported to have 
been so impressed with her refresh- 
ing sense of humor that he gave her 


a new watch gratis! 
ee 


VICTORY ‘CARAT’ 

In Richmond, Va., a high school 
youngster engaged in a friendly game 
of horseshoes with a group of elder 
friends unearthed a diamond weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 35 carats 
—and said to be flawless. Quizzed on 
the find, the kid put it in the charac- 
ter of his kind: “That’s more 
CARATS than I could ever get out of 
my Victory Garden!!!” 

* * * 
GEOLOGIC CLOCK 

Constructed from spare parts of an 
auto, a trout reel, tire pump, tape and 
other miscellaneous material, an in- 
ventor has developed a geologic clock 
which shows a billion years in the 
space of four minutes. Pressing a 
convenient plunger, it *goes into im- 
mediate operation. A dial displays in 
lights and pictures what has occur- 
red since the earth became a planet. 
Divided into 12 “hours”’—in the man- 
ner of a clock, *it is revolutionary in 
scope. 

x * x 
BLUNT HUMOR 

Questioned about being late, an 
alert war plant worker had a novel 
answer when the foreman cautioned 
him to wit: “It better be good!!” The 
worked smiled wryly. “It’s like this: 
there’s eight of us in the house—and 
the darn alarm clock was set for only 
seven!” The foreman looked at the 
worker a moment. “You win,” he 
murmured, adding under his breath: 
“The guy should have been on the 
stage!” 

* * * 
BIG BEN 

London’s famed Big Ben, which 
went through the Nazi aerial on- 
slaught without a scratch, for all of 
its vulnerability, boasts a 134 foot 
pendulum. The numerals are reported 
to be 2 feet high, while the dial is 
estimated to be a good 80-odd feet in 
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diameter. The mintue hand is 14 feet 
long, and the hour hand extends nine 
feet. 
2 oe 
ANCIENT ALARMS 

According to historians of note 
alarm clocks are over 2,000 years old. 
As far back as 427 B. C. the Greek 
philosopher Plato had devised one of 
his own creation. Comprising of an 
ordinary siphon, attached to a water 
clock, it was arranged in such a man- 
ner that when the water reached a 
certain level—the same time each day 
—it would run down into a tube so 
fast that the air became compressed, 
and, escaping via an exhaust pipe, the 
resulting whistle was loud enough to 
rouse him from his slumbers! No 
Kiddin’! 

a 
SIMPLE MATHEMATICS 

A noted banker had a maid who 
doubled as cook on occasion. She 
boiled eggs very well by her master’s 
watch, but when the watch was sent 
to a jeweler for needed repairs of 
necessity she had to take the time 
from the kitchen clock—and the eggs 
«ame to the table quite raw. “Tell me, 
Mary,” said the exasperated banker 
one day, “why don’t you take three 
minutes from the clock as you did 
from my pocket watch?” The maid 
was shocked. That would be too 
much, Sir, seein’ as how the face of 
the clock is so large—and the darn 
hands would have to travel so damn 
far !”’ ee 


GREENWICH CLOCKS 

Pendulum clocks at Greenwich ob- 
servatory by which a harried world 
has set its watches for a good many 
decades, are being replaced by quartz 
crystal clocks. The quartz chrono- 
meters are reported to be accurate 
within one-thousandth of a second 
the twenty-four hour day. In contrast 
the pendulum clocks’ inaccuracy was 
one-hundredth of a second per day. 
And as our English cousins would put 
it “Can you fawncy that”, members 
of the trade will acknowledge that 
this is quite a ticket—if true, which 
seems to be the case according to the 
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staid and reliable Associated Press. 
i. ioe 
TAXICAB METERS 
Although taxicab meters are gene- 
rally looked upon as an invention of 
the Motor Age, none the less the 
Romans did have their meters. For 
example, Pertinax, on becoming Em- 
peror of Rome on December 31, A.D. 
192, sold his predecesser’s possessions 
and an inventory of these accoutre- 
ments describes: “Carriages which 
have contrivances to measure the dis- 
tances over which they are driven 
and which count the hours spent on 
the journey,” proving again that 
there’s nothing new under the sun! 
a a 

PUNCH LINES 
Keeping a record of messages en- 
graved on wedding rings, which are 
as novel as they are amusing, a 
Pueblo, Colorado, jeweler has proof 
that people admittedly are funny! 
Among inscriptions he has engraved 
are: “Hands off—this guy belongs to 
me!” “Lay off, girls, he’s taken.” 
“You know what?—I love you!” 
“Shoo shoo, baby,—he’s taken!” “For 

you I have the beeg love.” 





Clock From Salvage Works with 
Precision 
By Ray Freedman 

Perhaps one: of the most famous 
clocks in history is located in Woot- 
ton Rivers, Wilshire. Letters rather 
than the customary numerals adorn 
the dial, marking the hours in perfect 
unison. 

The inscription on this altogether 
unique church clock is clear and to 
the point, reading characteristically 
enough: 

“Glory Be to God.” 

Of interest to watch craftsmen 
from all over the world is the fact 
that the mechanism of this strange 
time piece is constructed largely of 
waste material—the nature of which 
the average veteran watch artisan 
might well frown. 

Built by the village postman, the 
works include such unorthodox odds 
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and sundriees as: parts of a bicycle, | 
a sewing machine, and a mangle of | 
ancient vintage. Not the least bizzare | 
is a pair of knitting needles—the use | 
of which is not made clear. 

The pendulum arm is composed of 
a broom handle and the weight is an | 
ordinary hammer head. Strangely of | 
all, it keeps perfect time the year 
round! 


Alarm Clock Sparrow 


It’s nothing strange that a rooster 
will awaken the neighborhood within 
the fraction of a second the same time 
each and every morning during the 
summer months. For a_ sparrow, | 
however, to act in this capacity— 
wel-ll, that’s something else again! 

From the London Daily Mail | 
comes the authentic tale that the | 
common garden variety of sparrow, 
which is so much of a headache to 
gardeners, are trained by a resident 
of Surrey, England, to successfully 
replace the much scarce alarm clock, 
(which are just about a thing of the | 
past in “Merrie Ole England) for the | 
use of anyone on order. 

Incredibly enough, the sparrows | 
tap on the window panes the year | 
round, come the early morn; until the 
early worker is aroused from his | 
peaceful slumber. The birds were | 
trained, it is explained, by the mere 
but practical expedient of placing | 
savory breadcrumbs on the window- 
sill until they grew accustomed to 
breakfasting there. But, the crumbs 
were not left there overnight, as | 
might well be imagined, thus the bird | 
native to England begun to peck at | 
the window at regular intervals until | 
served. 

The trainer is reported to get an 
average of a pound apiece for the 
feathered timepieces! 





Blue Prints 
Many readers have asked about 
working drawings. Therefore we set 
forth our list of Blue Prints and 
Photostats available. 
Layout drawings for large plastic 
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or wood working model. These draw- 
ings may be applied to surface of 
material your model is to be made of 
and cut to the lines. Balance, fork, 
escape wheel and 4 wheel roller table. 
te SE Oe, er $2.50 
Pin Wheel Clock and complete set 
of Blue Prints consisting of eleven. 
RR eR as $3.00 
Graham Dead Beat Clock and 
Calendar. Complete set of Blue Prints 
consisting of eleven. 
2 RE 
Wooden Grandfather Clock, move- 
ment only. Two sets of prints and in- 
structions for making. 
4h, Oem eae 28 sce 
Columbus Clock, wooden. 15 ‘com- 
plete Blue Prints for construction. 
Price $3.25 
Watch Blue- Print, showing the dia- 
grams and elevation of 16 size, 23 
Jewel McIntire Watch, The print is 
42x27 inches. 


RR eee snis<cenl ae 

Pointer or hand puller for large 
work on instruments or _ clocks. 
Working ee 

Price ..$1.00 

Chronometer. "Escapement Blue 
Print, large and well laid out. 

i, SSS Be $1.00 


Siderial Clock Layout Blue Print 
simplified. 

Price ....$1.00 

Escapement Blue Print of layout 
for escape wheel and fork. 

Price ea $1.00 
Straight line. train, Photostat, 
lustrating the complete train. Splen- 
did for a chart to instruct with or for 

display to customer. 
Price $2.50 
Send orders to this Publication. 


il- 


- lok lube 
By Frank Cipolon 

The earliest mechanical clocks had 
neither hands nor faces. Indeed, some 
of the early clocks used in the 
monasteries did not even strike the 
hour, but simply set up a clangor of 
bells at the proper time to awaken 
the monks for prayers. Other early 
clocks were so constructed that the, 
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ran just an hour. Then, as the at- 
tendant re-wound the clock, he would 
strike a bell the appropriate number 
of times to indicate the time of day. 


The word clock, incidentally, 
sounds much alike in_ several 
languages. It does not mean “time 


keeper” but comes from the Latin 
glocia meaning “bell.” In French it 
is cloche; in German, glocke; Anglo- 
Saxon, clocge; Dutch, kloke; and 
Welsh, cloc. 


As clock-making continued to im- 
prove and clocks that would run 
three or four hours were constructed 
it became desirable to devise a means 
whereby the clock could strike its 
own hours. 


This was accomplished by clock 
jacks, jointed automatons of wood 
or metal mounted on the old tower 
clocks to strike the hours on bells. 
The word jack is thought to be a 
contraction of Jacomarchiadus or 
Jacquemarts, after Jacques Marck, a 
clock and lock maker of Lille, France. 

A famous pair of clock jacks struc! 
the hours for a huge tower clock 
made at Coutrai, France, in the 14th 
century. After the Battle of Rosebecq 
in 1382 this clock was brought, with 
other spoils of war, to Dijon where, 
in 1714, the figure of a child was 
added to strike the quarter hours. 


Clocks with various ingenious me- 
chancial devices were very popular 
for a time. Besides a wide assort- 
ment of types of clock jacks, puppets 
were made to perform little scenes 
or tabeaux on such somber subjects 
as “Death” every hour on the hour. 
A famous Egyptian clock had figures 
representing the sun, moon, planets, 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 


When dials finally were added to 
clocks, they were provided with but 
one hand at first. No minute hand 
was needed in the 14th century, for 
the clocks in those days did not keep 
time nearer than plus or minus two 
hours out of the twenty-four. 














‘61 can’t do anything for you—have you tried the 
City Sand 7 





U. H. A. A. 11th Annual Conven- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 


October 29, 30, 31. 





The Science of Clocks 
and Watches 


A new book by A. L. Rawlings, 
Horologist, is a subject with many 
aspects. To a large extent it has al- 
ways been a craft calling for ex- 
quisite manual skill from clock and 
watchmakers at the bench who passed 
down the mysteries of their trade by 
word-of-mouth to apprentices. 

Today the craftsman is capable of 
securing good books to supplement 
word-of-mouth knowledge. 

Contents: Time and Its Measurement. 
Oscillatoty Motion. The Pend - 
lum. Dissipation of Energy by a 
Swinging Pendulum. Escapements 
and Other Impulse Devices. Elec- 
tric Pendulum Clocks. Escape- 
ment Errors. Balance - Wheel 
Clocks and Watches. Isochronism 
of Balance-Wheel Movements. 
The Marine Chronometer. The 
Four-Hundred-Day Clock. Gear 
Trains. Weights, Mainsprings and 
Their Accessories. Friction and 
Lubrication. On the Selection and 
Management of a Domestic Clock. 
On the Selection of a Good Watch. 
Synchronous Electric - Motor 
Clocks and the Quartz-Crystal 
Clock. Harmonic Motion in a 
Cycloidal Path and the Calcula- 
tion of Circular Error. Biblio- 
graphy. 

The new book “The Science of 
Clocks & Watches” contains 236 pages 
with 61 illustrations, cloth bound. 

50 


Order now from the Book Department 


The American Horologist 


228 16th St. Denver, 2, Colo, 
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Watchmaker Left ‘Holding Bag’ | 7"; 
By Ray Freedman Know The 





A good parable to the oft-repeated ” 
phrase “procrastination is the thief of Escapement 
time” had a good parable in Los By Barkus Watchmakers 
Angeles not so very long ago when One of the latest Horological Books 
Stanley R. Goldsmith, a well known of value is ready for your library, 
watchmaker of wide and worldly ex- Penne Wy gps = 
perience—but too much faith in the sochaleat mechanical tests, involving 
foibles of mankind—lost a bag of only a few minutes in execution; yet 
watches valued in the hundreds. of such accuracy that they parallel 
It all happened when Goldsmith any diagramatic calculation or avail- 


able gauge method. 


The book is beautifully bound; has 
12 engravings, 8 plates, 6 charts, and 


stopped into a restaurant to eat and 
then pass the day. During the interval 


he left his repair bag within arm’s other added interests. A $50.00 course 

reach on the counter. But alas and in practical up to date escapement ad- 

alack, when he was about to shove justing. 

off he discovered to his utter dismay Price Post Paid Anywhere 

that watches and bag were both $5.00 

among the missing. BARKUS WATCHMAKERS 
How they disappeared, is one for 307 Bank of America Building 

the books for neither the proprietor, San Diego, California 





waitresses nor customers saw hide or 
seek of it. Sadder but wiser, Gold- 




















smith is loser to the tune of $1,500. - 

Said Goldsmith: “I’ve heard of people Martin Gluck and Son 
‘holding the bag’ but I‘m holding a SUPPLY SPECIALISTS TO pIHE TRADE 
headache and the bag too!” SS uburgh, Po. 





IE 5 Timing That Counts 


A new book now available which, without a 
doubt, is one of the greatest ever published 
on Timing and Adjustment. 

Authors Wm. H. Samelius & Charles Purdom 

Entire Book in Understandable Language. 

THIS BOOKLET has 64 pages of valuable 


information with 66 illustrations, heavy 
Moraca paper cover. 


For mechanics who desire knowledge this 
booklet will prove most valuable. For those 
desiring beautiful books with hundreds of 
pages it will prove valuable. This booklet is 
condensed knowledge and nothing more. 


Price $3.60 


Dealers and Jobbers write in for your supply 
and terms. 


Book Department 


The American Horologist 
228 16th Street . Denver, 2, Colorado 
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BOOKS 
For Immediate Delivery 


PRACTICAL BENCHWORK FOR 


HOROLOGIST 
By Louis and Samuel Levin 
377 Pages—475 Illustrations 


$5.00 
MODERN METHODS IN 


RULES AND PRACTICE FOR 
ADJUSTING WATCHES 
By Walter J. Kleinlein 
108 Pages—Illustrated 


PRACTICAL BALANCE AND 
HAIRSPRING WORK 
By Walter J. Kleinlein 
115 Pages—Illustrated 


MODERN WATCH REPAIRING 
AND ADJUSTING 
By John J. Bowman and Ervil Borer 
188 Pages—lIllustrated 


$2.50 
KNOW THE ESCAPEMENT 
12 a A Plates, 6 Charts 
Bound 
By — og A 
$5.00 


“SCIENCE OF WATCH 
REPAIRING SIMPLIFIED 
By Gideon Thisell 


$3.00 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
HOROLOGY 


192 Pages—Copiously Illustrated 
By Harold C. Kelly 


$2.75 
“IT’S ABOUT TIME” 
378 Pages—Well Illustrated 
By Chamberlain 


$7.50 
THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES & REPAIR 
By Mosoriak 


00 
AEROPLANE INSTRUMENTS 
BOOKS 
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Buried Treasure 
By Louise Hannah Kohr 

Flying Cloud, a leader of the Sioux 
Indians has gone to Hollywood! 

What is that to the American 
Watch Collector? Big news. For with 
Flying Cloud comes the story of a 
fortune in rare old WATCHES, 
buried somewhere near Little Big 
Horn on the western slope of the 
Black Hills of Montana. 

If found, the actual value of a neck- 
lace of battered, old - fashioned 
WATCHES, would be negligible, but 
what wouldn’t the collector of Old 
American TIMEPIECES give for it, 
if he had it to give? Only the gold in 
the cases of the WATCHES would 
have intrinsic value, but to collectors 
and persons interested in our Amer- 
ican history of TIMEPIECES it 
would prove a priceless item. 

The amazing necklace of Watches, 
according to Flying Cloud, was made 
by stringing together the TIME- 
PIECES collected after the terrible 
Custer massacre at the Little Big 
Horn on June 25, 1876. The WATCH- 
ES were taken from the bodies of the 
members of the ill-fated 7th Calvary, 
and are said to have included one 
worn by General Custer himself. 

Flying Cloud says he knows the 
story is true because Sitting Bull 
first told it. The loot was gathered 
and made into a necklace by the 
chief’s wife the day following the 
bloody affair. However, neither she 


-nor the chief dared to wear the 


trophy of horror, for in passing it 
around for the other red-men’s in- 
spection and envy, the Indians dis- 
covered how to open the back of one 
of the stolen WATCH cases. 

He pried it loose, and a bloodcurd- 
ling shriek broke from him and he 
frantically cast the necklace from 
him. The innocent cause of his revolt 
was the tintype likeness of a young 
woman in the back of the WATCH. 
It was the first photograph the 
Indians had ever seen, and they 
though it was a spirit, and accorded 
to it the power of vengeance for the 
slaughter of the whites. They asked 
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the chief and his advisors, and were 
told that the “ghost must be layed” 
and to destroy its evil powers, the 
gruesome memento must be buried in 
a remote spot, as fast as possible. 

The digging of the grave for the 
string of WATCHES was carried 
out with Sioux Ceremony, in an at- 
tempt to induce the Red Man’s Gods 
to keep the “spirit” from making her 
innocent appearance among them. 

This was immediately done, and 
from that day to this no Indian has 
ever tried to find the hidden symbol 
of victory, and you may rest assured 
that no Indian if one still lived, who 
knew the secret burying place, could 
be induced by even the most avid col- 
lector of American TIMEPIECES, to 
go near the place where the “ghost 
of the white man’s vengeance was 
layed.” 


The Game Guy’s Prayer 


Dear God: Help me to be a sport in 
this little game of life. I don’t ask for 
any place in the lineup; play me any- 
where you need me. I only ask for the 
stuff to give you one hundred per 
cent of what I’ve got. If all the hard 
drives seem to come my way, I thank 
You for the compliment. Help me to 
remember that you won't ever let 
anything come my way that You and 
I together can’t handle. And help me 
to take the bad breaks as part of the 
game. Help me to understand that 
the game is full of knots and knocks 
and trouble and make me thankful for 
them. Help me to get so that the 
harder they come the better I like it. 

And oh, God, help me to always 
play on the square. No matter what 
the other players do, help me to come 
clean. Help me to study the Book so 
that I’ll know the rules, and to study 
and think a lot about the Greatest 
Player that ever lived, and other 
great players that are told about in 
the Book, If they found out that the 
best part of the game was helping 
other guys who are out of luck, help 
me to find it out too. Help me to be 
a regular feller with the other play- 
ers. 


OCTOBER, 
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Finally, Oh God, if fate seems to 
uppercut me with both hands and I’m 
laid on the shelf in sickness or old 
age or something, help me to take 
that as part of the game too. Help 
me not to whimper or squeal that the 
game was a frame-up or that I hada 
raw deal. 

When in the falling dusk I get the 
final bell, 1 ask for no living compli- 
mentary stones. I’d only like to know 
that You feel I’ve been a good guy. 

—Author Unknown. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 


Of The American Horologist (Incorporating Horo- 
logy), published monthly at 


County of Denver 


ss. 
State of Colorado 

Denver, Colorado for Roberts Publishing Company, 
1942. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally* appeared Orville R. 
Hagans, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Owner of the 
American Horologist. and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act ‘of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Roberts Publishing Company, 226-228 
16th St., Editor, Orville R. Hagans, 226-228 16th St., 
Managing Editor, Orville R. Hagans, 226-228 16th St., 
Business Manager, M. M. Hagans, 226-228 16th St. 


2. That the owner is The Roberts Publishng Com- 
pany, 226-228 16th Street. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockhelders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


ORVILLE R. HAGANS, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
of September, 194 


(Seal) CATHERINE RASO, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 25, 1946) 


28th day 
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Blow-Torch To Make Clock 


Run 

Ever hear of a blow-torch being 
used to make a clock run? 

Well, that’s what happens every so 
often in the wintertime in the Cana- 
dian city of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
with the clock high atop the main 
Post Office building. 

Because there is no glass on the 
four faces of the clock, snow settles 
on the drive shaft to which the hands 
are attached. The snow melts in the 
sun and freezes at night, stopping the 
movement of the hands. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to melt 
the ice with a blow-torch before the 
clock will run again. 

F. G. England, a Regina jeweler, 
installed the clock in 1912 when the 
post office building was built and 
has been responsible for its upkeep 
and for keeping it wound since then. 
Winding is done once a week, and 
Mr. England says that only once in 
32 years has he forgotten. 

The clock tower takes up three 
stories connected by a spiral iron 
“staircase. The clock room is on the 
first floor, with the works enclosed 
to keep dust from gathering. The 
pendulum weighs 500 pounds. 

The clock is wound by a large hand 
crank. The works of the clock must 
be cleaned every 15 months. In order 
to continue as public timepiece num- 
ber one, the cleaning job is done at 
night. 

The four faces or dials which the 
public sees are on the second tower 
floor. Each face is about six feet in 
_ diameter and the hands weigh about 
124 pounds each. There are heavy 
counter balances in the dial room be- 
hind each face to offset the weight of 
the hands and keep them from fall- 
ing downward. The hour figures 
are about 12 inches high 

Around the edges of the four dials 
are lights for illumination at night. 
Until the war, the lights were never 
off but the tower will continue in 
darkness now until the end of the pre- 
sent conflict. 
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The four dials are operated by 
transmission by means of a pulley 
system with weights of 125 pounds 
for each dial. The hourly striking of 
the clock bell is operated directly 
from the works. ° 

The bell, in the top floor of the 
tower, is three feet in height and 
weighs a full ton. The bell is held by 
a scaffold 10 feet high, and large ven- 
tilators allow the sound to be heard 
over the city. The bell was cast by a 
special metal called bell brass and, 
according to Mr. England, is one of 
the finest bells manufactured. 

It, as well as the clock works, came 
from England. On a clear day, an 
acute ear can detect the striking of 
the bell almost 2 miles away. 





Alarm Clock Production 


Production of spring-driven and 
electric alarm clocks for the third 
quarter of this year is estimated at 
1,260,000—a slight increase over se- 
cond quarter production—War Pro- 
duction Board officials reported to 
the Non-Jeweled Clock and Watch 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee recently, WPB announced 
today. 

Government officials expect pro- 
duction of approximately 1,750,000 
alarm clocks during the fourth quar- 
ter, and about 2,500,000 alarm clocks 
during the first quarter of 1945. Some 
committee members said cutbacks 
that may occur in other industries in 
their labor areas, might free addition- 
al manpower for increased alarm 
clock production. 

Compared to the pre-war rate of 
production, estimated at about 12,- 
500,000 alarm clocks per year, output 
will remain small. The industry’s war 
production schedule is still heavy, and 
will remain so until the defeat of 
both Germany and Japan, the com- 
mittee said. 

The pooling plan for distribution of 
war alarm clocks will be discontinued 
October 31, officials told the commit- 
tee. Under this plan, which has been 
operating since the beginning of 1943, 
manufacturers have pooled their pro- 
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duction of war alarm clocks. The 
clocks, bearing neither a brand name 
nor a trademark, are divided by WPB 
among pre-war manufacturers of 
clocks and distributed through nor- 
mal wholesale and retail channels. 

The pooling plan is being abandon- 
ed in line with WPB’s policy of elimi- 
nating wartime controls wherever 
possible, and permitting industry to 
return to peacetime practices, WPB 
officials said. 

The following points of WPB’s 
“blueprint” for reconversion, recently 
announced by J. A. Krug, Acting 
\WPB Chairman, was presented to the 
committee: 

1. It is expected that the great 
majority of limitation and conserva- 
tion orders will be eliminated on 
“Victory in Europe” Day. However, 
WPB will retain control over those 
materials that remain scarce after the 
defeat of Germany and that are es- 
sential to production of munitions. 


2. To protect military production, 


military programs will be given a 
priority rating, but the general prio- 
rity rating practice will be abandon- 
ed. The present AAA rating for emer- 
gencies, both military and civilian, 
will be retained. 

3. The Controlled Materials Plan 
will be retained for the quarter for 
which CMP checks are outstanding. 

It was explained that the object of 
\WPB’s plan is to return to a “market- 
place economy” in which industry 
will resume its normal activity. WPB 
will, however, maintain sufficient 
control to step into emergencies. This 
will make certain, WPB representa- 
tives said, that no one is permitted 
to procure unreasonable amounts of 
materials or products, that small 
business has ample opportunity to 
obtain materials and supplies, and that 
needed materials and components are 
available for essential civilian needs. 

Industry members requested WPB 
assistance in securing materials and 
facilities in preparation for reconver- 
sion. Government officals assured the 
committee that they could expect full 
cooperation of WPB on this problem. 
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Send for Price List 
Prompt Deliveries Are Assured by 
AMERICAN MAINSPRING 
& DIAL SERVICE 
42 W. 48th St. New York City | 
ME 3—1620 
& * 
Leading WATCH CASE 
Repairers * « 
of the er Sf. Refinishing 
for 30 Our Specialty 
Movement fitting 
of every rip- 
tion. We carry a 
\ stock of bezels for 
a, most makes 
Wrist Watches 
Send us a trial or- 
der and be con- 
J.C. HOWARD & CO. 
Mailers Bldg., Rm. 919, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

R # 
“The Pathway to Success” 
Stas. ates mye. ¥ 

= AS te. ey 
WATCHWORK 
JEWELRY 
STONE SETTING 
ENGRAVING 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
School of Horology 
DEPT. B PEORIA, ILL. 
° Established 1886 
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FREE 


LABELED COMPARTMENTS 

FOR YOUR CABINET 
with assortment order for any popular 
make of watch (or your own selection) 
in GENUINE MICROSCOPIC FAN- 

CY GLASS WATCH CRYSTALS 

732 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 76.25 Regular and 
960 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 100.00 Military 
1248 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 130.00 425 == 
1536 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 160.00 





Ask your wholesaler or write direct mention- 
ing your wholesaler’s name, for free catalog, 
Dept. H. Wholesalers write for worthwhile 
proposition in your territory. 


FEDERAL WATCH CRYSTAL CO. 
New York City 


129 Fulton St. 
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SECURE YOUR COPY NOW-STOCKS 
ARE LIMITED 
AEROPLANE INSTRUMENTS 


Part 1 
By E. Molloy 
132 Pages—59 Illustrations 


ene INSTRUMENTS 


By E. Molloy 
132 Pages—lllustrations 


Order from Book Department 
THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST 





$2.50 
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LANDAW BROTHERS 


Watch Material & Jewelers’ Supplies 
406 Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JEWELRY REPAIRING 
ENGRAVING 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT 
TRAINING 


h.C. School of Watchmaking 


GUSTAVE VAN ERP, Director 
111 E. 31th St. Kansas City, Mo 
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Mohawk Valley Guild 


The series of technical demonstra- 
tions sponsored by the Mohawk Val- 
ley Guild, were held for six evenings 
in the offices of M. E. Bloomer in 
Utica, under the supervision of Prof. 
Geo. J. Schlehr, Dean of Horology, 
New York State Agriculture & Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Position adjusting, escapement 
action, construction of the escape- 
ment, were on the agenda. 

The first part of the evening was 
spent on theory and then practical 
demonstrations and proof findings 
were carried out at the bench. Indi- 
vidual “problem children” were anal- 
yzed as to theoretical cause and cor- 
rected. 

In attendance were: Al Skirment, 
F. W. Estabrooks, August Pinto, 
Harry Pepper, Vincent Annheim, J. J. 
Sparrow, Larry Yacobelli, Adam 


Wojtanowski, Clarence Englebert, 


Norman Hall, John Jakubowski, Ray 
Dolan, and M. E. Bloomer. 


Watchmakers’ Board Meets 


The Minnesota State Board of 
Examiners in Watchmaking held a 
meeting September 24th and 25th for 
the examination of applicants. 

The Board has now been in opera- 
tion a little over a year and has com- 
pleted the preliminary work neces- 
sary to the administration of the law. 
Nine hundred fifty-five certificates of 
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registration have been issued to prac- 
ticing Watchmakers, exempt from 
examination. The regular examina- 
tion has been determined in keeping 
with the standards of workmanship 
and skill as established under the 
Statutes. A number of Minnesota 
Watchmakers, failing to register un- 
der the exemption, have taken the 
examination and qualified under the 
law. All men entering the trade must 
pass the examination. 

A booklet is being published by the 
Board containing full information re- 
garding the law and the examination. 
These are now being printed and will 
be distributed as soon as received 
from the printer, to all registered 
Watchmakers and to all others who 
make request for same. 

The members of the Minnesota 
Board are Wm. C. Westphal, Minnea- 
polis, President; Chester W. Gaskell, 
St. Paul, Secretary; Harry Johnson, 
Spring Valley, Paul E. Teske, Hib- 
bing, and John C. Crooker, Fairmont, 
who is now in the U. S. Navy. 

Any inquiries regarding the Board 
should be addressed to the Board 
Secretary, 415 Bremer Arcade, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

C. W. Gaskell, Secretary. 


Sumner Welles On The Air 
for Waltham Watch 


Former Under Secretary of State 
will be heard over Mutual Network 
Stations coast-to-coast beginning 
October 11th. 

Waltham Watch Company, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, First American 
Watch Company, will be back in ad- 
vertising this fall. After an interval 
of some years, when little or no con- 
sumer advertising has been done, Mr. 
Ira Guilden, President of Waltham, 
has released the news that his com- 
pany will sponsor a series of 15-mi- 
nute broadcasts beginning October 
11th. 

In general, Mr. Welles’ theme will 
be Peace and World Affairs, a sub- 
ject on which he is uniquely qualified 
with authority in view of his long ex- 
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perience in international affairs. 
There is no question but that his 
broadcasts will be popular, if one 
may judge by the popularity of his re- 
cent book “The Time For Decision”, 
which heads the non-fiction best-sel- 
ler list in all parts of the country. 
The sponsorship of Sumner Welles 
is only one step in a vastly accelerated 
promotion program which Mr. Guil- 
den is inaugurated for the Waltham 
Watch Company. Plans for the future 
include advertising in media other 
than radio, trade advertising and an 
aggressive merchandising program 
for and with the retail jewelry trade. 
The time of the Welles program is 
Wednesday, 10 P. M. E. W. T. 





Elgin Watchmakers College 


Because of the acute shortage of 
skilled watchmakers, returned ser- 
vicemen studying watchmaking at the 
Elgin Watchmakers College are as- 
sured of good jobs when their train- 
ing is finished, according to William 
H. Samelius, dean of the college. 

“We have never had a placement 
problem to contend with in the 24- 
year history of the college,’ Mr| 
Samelius said, “because good watch- 
makers are scarce, even in peacetime. 
Since the beginning, we have trained 
and placed probably 2,500 men and 
women, many of whom have flourish- 
ing jewelry or watch repairing busi- 
nesses today.” 

The training of servicemen on 
active duty occupied the full facilities 
of the college for a year and a half 
prior to last July when 350 were 
graduated men who now are station- 
ed in every war zone, keeping the 
many precision time instruments vital 
to modern cambat in tip-top running 
order. 

Returning veterans in the present 
class at the college receive their tui- 
tion and part of their living expen- 
ses from the government, under pro- 
visions of the G. I. Bill of Rights. Al- 
though the course began September 
1, veterans may enter training at any 
time during the year, for instruction 
is giveri individually. 
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Several instructors teach the course | 


which, according to Mr. Samelius, 
was streamlined and intensified at the 
time the college undertook the train- 
ing of servicemen on active duty for 
the Army. The course takes one year, 
at the end of which time the student 
is qualified for a well-paid position 
as a skilled watchmaker. Instruction 
is given in the repairing of watches, 
clocks and jewelry, as well as in en- 
graving. Advanced training in watch- 
making is available for those wish- 
ing to continue study beyond one 
year. 

Mr. Samelius is a veteran watch- 
maker, following the trade of his 
father before him. He came to this 
country from Sweden as a youth, get- 
ting his first training as an appren- 
tice in a Chicago machine shop. 

This was followed by a period of 
training in watchmaking, rounded 
out by a trip to the continent to study 
construction and repair of fine time- 
pieces in some of the principal Euro- 
pean centers of the watchmaking in- 
dustry. 

When he returned from Europe, 
Mr. Samelius went with Knights- 
Thearle & Company, a firm of well- 
known wholesale jewelers in Chicago. 
During the World War, he served 
with the Army as chief inspector of 
75-MM gun assembly in the Toledo 
plant of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany. For a few years after the war, 
he taught watchmaking at the Wash- 
burne School, coming to Elgin in 1921 
as dean of the Elgin Watchmakers 
College, founded in 1920 and the first 
such school to be accredited by the 
United Horological Association of 
America. 

Mr. Samelius is an honorary mem- 
ber of many state and city watch- 
makers associations, including the 
Horological Association of Missouri, 
Ohio Watchmakers Association, Ten- 
nessee Watchmakers & Jewelers As- 
sociation, New York State Watch- 
makers Association, Chicago Horolo- 
gical Guild, Watchmakers Associa- 
tion of Indiana and the Horological 
Association of New York City. He 
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also is a member-at-large of the 
United Horological Association of 
America and Technical Editor for the 
American Horologist. 





Elgin Continues Public Contact 

At a time when war orders make 
it impossible to meet the demand 
for Elgin watches, the Elgin National 
Watch Company is relying heavily 
on radio and national magazine ad- 
vertising to hold dealer good-will 
and consumer franchise against the 
day when production for domestic 
requirements can be resumed. 

3eginning in October, full-page 
black and white insertions in eight 
national magazines—Esquire, Ameri- 
can Weekly, Colliers, Life, Look, 
Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek 
and Time—will explain why Elgins 
are so scarce now. 

“Naturally, Elgin . . . with its 
craftsmen long experienced in the 
making of precision timepieces 
with a factory that’s the largest fine 
watch factory in the world ... was 
early called upon for service in 
America’s war effort,” the copy for 
one ad reads, in part. 

“Elgin skills and equipment could 
produce many types of timing devices 
and precision instrumnts needed by 
our fighting forces on land, on sea 
and in the air. Wholeheartedly do- 
ing that essential work, Elgin has 





been unablé to replenish its jeweler- 
friends’ stocks of these fine Ameri- 
can-made watches for men and 
women.” 


Readers are urged to “hold fast 
to your desire for a truly superb 
watch.” “There are some _ Elgins 
available,” the copy continues, “and 
you may be able to find one. If you 
can’t, remember this: When victory 
is won, Elgin craftsmen will again 
devote their skills to the creation of 
watches distinctively styled and cer- 
tain to advance the Elgin tradition 
for precision accuracy. You'll be glad 
you waited for an Elgin.” 


Copy for the series is strong and 
hardhitting. The ads are beautifully 
Headlines are sharply 





| illustrated. 
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focussed, such as “Elgins—Born of a 
Fine Craftsmanship Needed Else- 
where Today,” “Fewer for Civilians 
While Elgin Works on Special Tasks 
of War” and “Today’s Scarcity Is 
Proof of Elgin’s Fame.” 


I. E. Boucher Elected 1st Vice 
President of Waltham Watch 
Company 

The election of I. E. Boucher as 
first vice-president and manager of 
the Waltham Watch Co. was made 
by the new board of directors of the 
firm yesterday afternoon at its first 
meeting since organization in July. 

As manager, Mr. Boucher retains 
the position he has held without in- 
terruption since he came to Waltham 
in 1923. He will continue as the active 
supervisory and directive head of 
company operations, working in co- 
ordination with Ira Guilden, the con- 
cerns recently - elected president, 
treasurer and director. 

Action by the directors was fol- 
lowed by a joint statement in which 
Mr. Guilden and Mr. Boucher declar- 
ed that Waltham Watch has a recon- 
version program in preparation which 
will be designed to smoothly carry 
out all expansion projects. These, it 
is emphasized, will place the com- 
pany in the forefront of American 
watch-making from the standpoint of 
production and merchandizing to 
augur a higher employment level. 

At the same time, officials reveal- 
ed that the company has given up its 
Boston office and will concentrate all 
operating direction in the Waltham 
plant. Announcement was made that 
contracts have been let for the air- 
conditioning of the entire watch as- 
sembly department, with completion 
of the task expected by the first of 
the year, and that the mainspring de- 
partment air conditioning equipment 
is now ready for operation. 

Appointment also has been made of 
Pierre Dumaine, associated with the 
concern for the past 11 years, as as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Guilden § an- 
nounces that directive and manager- 
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ial personnel will be enlarged as re- 
quired to meet conditions brought by 
the expansion. 

Mr. Boucher, recognized national- 
ly for his talents as an executive in- 
dustrialist, is a native of Manson- 
ville, Quebec. Now 58 years old, he 
spent his childhood in Manchester, 
N. H., where he acquired the early 
business background which even- 
tually brought him to Waltham. 

“Anything to make a dollar” mark- 
ed such tasks as delivering news- 
papers, carrying dinner pails, and 
handling drug store chores during 
school days. He did not graduate 
from grammer school, obtaining per- 
mission from authorities at a young 
age to accept his first fulltime job as 
a drug store clerk. 

He entered the employ of the 
Amoskeag Company, manufacturer 
of cottons and worsteds, at the age 
of 15. Starting as a truck boy, he was 
to hold more than 20 jobs and never 
remained in one of them more than a 
year as promotions lifted him pro- 
gressively to a place as selling agent 
in New York City for Amoskeag. 

Mr. Boucher obtained the educa- 
tion he missed in earlier years by 
later attending night business courses 
and taking advantage of special in- 
struction wherever possible. 

During his tenure with the firm he 
realized two distinctions shared with 
no others. He was the only “factory 
boy” to be advanced to the treasurer’s 
office in Boston and the only worker 
to come up through the ranks to 
qualify as top sales executive at Bos- 
ton and New York. He also was one 
of the partners in the firm of Jarvis, 
Loomis, and Boucher, New York, a 
selling agency associated with Amos- 
keag, 

Mr. Boucher came to Waltham on 
February 9, 1923, as Waltham Watch 
Co. manager when Dumaine interests 
acquired operating control. Excep- 
tional success attained during the 21- 
year period in bringing the concern 
to unprecedented financial stability 
and production efficiency prompted 
the invitation by the new controlling 
group which he has accepted. 
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RaenKed NonosoeisT 


a 
Watchmakers 
Attention!! 


YOU are offered a most favorable oppor- 
tunity of permanent position in America's 
most healthful and beautiful city, Denver. 


One of the large Watch Companies 
has arranged for a service station 
where the major portion of their ser- 
vice work to be handled in Denver. 
This will require many good mech- 
anics on a permanent scale; good 
salary and working conditions. 





If you are desirous of protecting your 
future and wish to enjoy America's finest 
living conditions year around, send in 
your qualifications, experience, age and 
Draft status to: 


BOX 547 


Care 
THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST 


228 16th Street Denver 2, Colo. 


ee ee 

& g 
Trade “OKAY” Mark 

Radium Watch Hands 


AMERICAN MADE 


Plain WATCH HANDS 


for Swiss and American wrist 
watches in Gilt and Blue Finish 


JOBBERS! [Leader Jewelry Co. 


Send for 
New Catalog 149 Canal Street, New York City 


ee 8 
WATCHMAKERS WANTED 
Watchmakers and Material Man Wanted. 
Those who are looking for permanent posi- 

tions in Colorado, for interview see 
MR. EMANUEL SEIBEL, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
October 28, 29, 30, 31, and November Ist. 




















Hairspring tweezers Hardened, tempered, 
sharpened. Valdemar Virtanen, 45 Park 
12-44 


Place, Morristown, N. J. 
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OcToBER, 1944 
SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED 


Material man Pacific Coast. State Ex- 
perience first letter. Box 556, The American 
Horologist. 











WANTED 
WATCHMAKERS who can work on lathe 
and time watches properly. Permanent 
job guaranteed. $90.00 start. “City Time 
Watch Service”, 1142 6th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. K 12-44 

MATERIAL MAN WANTED 
Permanent position in Denver, Colorado. 
Rush qualifications and when you can re- 
port for work. 228 16th St.. Denver, Colo. 

WANTED 
Complete Kendrick and Davis Deluxe 
“Inverto” Combination Staking Tool and 
Friction Jeweling Tool. State condition and 
price in specific terms. Mention missing 
accessories. J. Vincent Backlund, Lindsborg, 
Kansas. 











WANTED 
1 Genuine Grossman Millimeter Gauge 
(made fike a degree gauge). 1 Fishers Peg- 
wood Sharpener. Serviceable condition. E. 
G. Cumby, Quinton, Alamaba. 


WANTED 
To buy a slide compound rest for watch- 
maker lathe. Kenneth M. Cowan, 88 Put- 
nam Circle, E. Springfield, Mass. 








WANTED TO BUY 
Fine Patek-Philippe Repeaters and Plain 
Watches, and Vacheron Constantin. City 
Time Watch Service, 1142 6th Avenue, New 
York, N.Y, K12-44 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS! read 
carefully; this is important; in stock for 
immediate delivery watch and jewelry re- 
pair books and checks; jobbing envelopes 
with attached call checks, all sizes; com- 
plete stock books for diamonds, watches, 
jewelry, diamond guarantees; daily report 
sheets; complete credit forms; business 
stationery; window priced cards; if not in 
stock ‘we will make it. Dauer Printing Co., 
manufacturers, headquarters for jewelers; 
printed supplies of every description; 31 E. 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; estimates 
given; write for samples; a good house to 
get acquainted with; U. S. parcel post de- 
livery service, makes us your next door 
neighbor. Phones Algonquin 4-2174-5. 


FOR SALE 
5 Swiss wrist-watches in white cases, 63L, 
631, 104. and baguettes, requiring repair- 
ing, $15.00; in yellow cases $25.00. 500 imita- 
tion stones for repairing jewelry, $2.00. B. 
Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Watch for a new revolutionary self-winding 
watch. One exclusive dealer for city. Must 
have good rating. Men in service pre- 
ference. A Chrisman product. 2606 East 
Douglas, Wichita,7, Kansas. 
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FOR SALE 

12 Used Ingersoll broken pocket and wrist- 
watches $9.00. 6 running Ingersolls $12.00. 
One pound broken movements and material 
$5.00. 100 wrist-watch crowns 3.00. 100 used 
assorted stems $3.00. Two gross wrist-watch 
crystals $4.50. One dozen assorted clean 
used yellow wrist-watch cases $9.00. Write 
for prices of used watch movements. B. 
Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


TOOLS FOR SALE 
New and Used Wheel-Cutters; Slide-Rests ; 
Lathes and Attachments. Cash paid for Used 
Watchmakers’ Lathes and Attachments. R. 
P. “Dick” Gallien, 220 W. Sth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








FOR SALE 
5 Elgin, Waltham, Illinois or Hampden 18 
size movements for material, $6.00. Three 
16.12 or 0 size, $6.00. B. Lowe, Box 311. St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
10 Swiss wrist-watch movements suitable 
only for material. $6.00. One dozen new 
chrome 103L, 64L, 63L cases $5.00. B. Lowe, 
Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SWISS HOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
(Journal Suisse d’Horlogerie) Annual sub- 
scription $5.00. S. Agents: Overseas 
Publishers’ Representatives, 66 Beaver St., 
New York City. 








WATCHMAKERS 
“Rules and Practice for Adjusting Watches” 
and “Practi-al Balance and Hair Spring 
Work”. Strictly practical books by Walter 
Kleinlein. Your jobber or trade journal. 





Expert watch repairing for the trade, 
specializing in fine watches; mail orders 
promptly. Prices and reference on request. 
F. Stern, 201 West 77th Street, New York 
24, N. Y. 





Quick Service on Expansion Bracelet Re- 
pairs. R. P. (Dick) Gallien, 220 W. Sth St., 
Los Angeles 13, California. 





FOR SALE 
Good paying small jewelry store in city of 
17,000. Only four shops. Retiring from busi- 
ness. For information address 314 E. Filmore 
St., Harlingen, Texas. 








TRAVELING CLOCK 
In Leather for 
ases any size clock 
No. 25 — Grained Sh skin 
with gold tooling $3.90. 
Assorted colors. 
Ask for illustrated phamplet 


i ARISTO IMPORT CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. M. 630 Sth Av, N. ¥.C. 20 
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---to the watchmaker 


In most machine shops a 
tolerance of 1-1,000 inch is 
pretty close to being ‘‘accu- 
rate” and 1-10,000 inch is 
practically ‘‘perfect.” 


But such margins of error 
look like a mile alongside the 
precision that is built into 
every 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


AViilomicill Me Militia weitillto koe tito 


Distributors of Western-Electric Watch-rate Recorders 


The guaranteed “accuracy” 
of this Watch-rate Recorder 
is one part in one-hundred 
thousand (less tthan a sec- 
ond a day) most of these in- 
struments run much closer. 


With such built-in precision 
watchmakers can place un- 
questioned dependability in 
Watch Master records (made 
in 30 seconds) when rating 
any watch in any position. 








NEW F7eea,. N. ¥. 




















